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GIVE YOUR BEST. 
By Madeline S. Bridges. 
There are loyal hearts, there are spirits 
brave, 
There are souls that are pure and 
true; 
Then give to the world the best you} 
have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
Give love, and love to your life will 


flow, 
A strength in your utmost need: 
Ilave faith, and a score of hearts will 
show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


Give truth, and your gift will be paid 
in kind, 

honor will honor meet: 

smile that is sweet 
find 


And 
And a 


A smile that is just as sweet. 

For life is the mirror of king and 
slave; 

’Tis just what we are and do. 

Then give to the world the best you 
have, 


And the best will come back to you. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Finland's example is spreading. 


Six bills to give women full suffrage 


are now pending in the Norwegian 

-arliament. The women of Norway 
have had the municival ballot since 
1901, 

Johns Hopkins University has de- 
cidel to admit women, in the same 
way that the German universities be 
gan to admit them. MHenceforward 


each professor will have the option of 
admitting women to his classes if he 
The Baltimore pa 
pers say that there is not likely to be 
any backwardness on the part of the 
Thus the great opportuni- 


chooses to do so. 


professors. 
ties of Johns Hopkins will be practi- 
sally thrown open to women. This ad- 
vance step is thought to be due to the 
progressive of President Ira 
Remsen. Women and men alike have 
reason to be grateful to him. 


spirit 


The shown in 
the Peace Congress held this week in 
New York, must be a cause of satis- 
faction to all lovers of their kind. Im- 
earnest enthusiasm, 


many 


great public interest 


mense audiences, 


and distinguished speakers of 
nationalities united to make suc- 
cess. Besides the large meeting of 
women on the regular program (pre- 
sided over by Rev. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer and addressed by President Wool- 
ley of Mt. Holyoke, Jane Addams, Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, Mrs. Ellen M. Hen- 
and Mrs. Maud Nathan, with a 
letter from Mrs. Julia Ward Howe) 
there was a Conference presided over 
by Mrs. Mead and addressed by Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw and Mrs. Catt from the 


it a 


rotin 


will surely | 


W. C. T. U. Mrs. May Wright Sewall 
was a guest of honor. In addition to 
the joy that all friends of humanity 
must feel in the success of the Peace 
Congress, the advocates of equal suf- 
frage have especial cause for satisfac- 
tion; for there is no greater enemy to 
equal rights for women than the spirit 
jot militarism. 





Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, who has 
been in New York this week attend- 
ing the great Peace Congress, has 
promised to write an account of it for 
the Woman's Journal; so our readers 
may be sure of a good report. 





The New York teachers are victori- 
ous. Their bill has The 
measure provides that no teacher shall 
be paid less than $720 a year, and sets 
aside for school mills 
instead of three, out of every dollar of 
taxes, to increased A 
fixed salary is attached to each post, 
goes the teacher doing the 

whether man woman. More 
pay is still teaching boys 
than for teaching of the 
grade, as is the case also in the Boys’ 
and Latin of Boston. 
| But the gross discrimination formerly 


passed. 


purposes four 


meet the cost. 


and to 
work, or 
given for 


girls same 





Girls’ Schools 
| . . . 

|practised is abolished. Henceforward 
: 

| no will get over $180 a 
more for teaching a class of boys than 
|for teaching of 
The result shows that it is thoroughly 


teacher 


a similar class 


| worth while for teachers to organize 
and work for fair treatment. Their 
salaries would not have been raise. till} 


| 


They have been bit- 
they 


for it themselves. 


terly denounced for it; but will 


get $5,500,000 more a year from now 


on, if Senator Fuller's estimate is cor- 


rect, and that will outweigh much 


abuse 


Assembly has 
the kidnapping 
10 im- 
too much 


New Jersey 
bill 


of a child punishable by 


The 


passed a making 


years’ 


prisonment. This is not for 


anyone who kidnaps a child to extort 


lransom, but it would be hard on a 


mother if the courts had awarded the 
custody of her offspring to the father 


and she should try to steal her own 


child. 


In the British House of Commons, 


the woman suffrage question will not 
week Sir Charles Dilke 


down. Last 


introduced his Women's 








year | 


girls. | 


doomsday if they had not made a fight | 


same year was $540,000,000. 
words, this country spent on crime 
$500,000,000 more than it expended on 
the agencies that make for virtue. 
When the mothers have a vote on the 
appropriations, the United States may 
spend less for courts and prisons, and 
more for schools, playgrounds, etc.; 
more for prevention, and less for in- 
effectual attempts at cure. 





SIXTY-TWO WOMEN ELECTED. 


Sixty-two women were chosen as 
Poor Law Guardians at the recent 
election in London, and 29 of them led 
the ticket in their respective districts. 


Miss Leaf, of the Norwood Ward of 
Lambeth, received more votes than 
any other candidate. 





HOW FINNISH WOMEN VOTED. 


In the history of the woman’s suf- 


frage movement, the Finnish 





| 


Parlia- | 


mentary elections of a few weeks ago} 


should remain memorable. The results 
just announced show the election of 
nineteen women as members of the 
Diet, or about one-sixth of the total 
number. It may be a not unrelated 
fact that the attendance at the Univer- 
sity of Helsingfors is given as 2,640 
men to 564 women, or about the same 
ratio as will prevail in the new Diet. 
It fair inference 
that woman has once more vindicated 
her 


would seem to be a 


“equality” with man, given equal 


opportunity, and that in the difficult 
field of politics. 
“Long before the elections,’ an eye- 


witness writes, “there had been a well- 


organized and active agitation going 


on among the women, and the result 
Was that an immensely large number 


of women have voted.” In Helsing- 
fors 55 per cent. of the votes were cast 
by women. “Many old women were 
| brought on little sledges, drawn by 
their children or children’s children 
to the polling places. Usually, mar- 
ried people went together. When I 
stood in the row, waiting for my tura 
to come, I heard a young laboring 


Enfranchise- | 


ment bill, which was read for the first | 


ltime without discussion. The bill is 
| similar to that which he introduced 
llast year. It would enfranchise every | 


registered man and woman of full age 


|residing in the area where an election, 


| Parliamentary or local, is held, and 


provides that nobody shall be disquali- 


fied by sex or marriage from being 


lelected to Parliament or to local 


bodies, or from exercising any public 


| function. 


In the Russian Douma, also, woman 
suffrage is a live issue. On the even- 
ing of April 15, Prince Paul 
oukoff received a delegation from the 
suffragists, who pleaded that the Con- 
Democrats take up the 


| stitutional 


| has 


Dolgor- | 


|question in the House. The dispatches | 





lsay: “V. A. Maklakoff and other Con- 
stitutional Democrats informed the 
deiegation, in earnest and cour- 
teous addresses, that the party would 


| 
land that legislation to this end would 
|» introduced when feasible.” 

——— 


| On April 19 Boston 
anniversary of the battle of Lexington, 


celebrated the 


and patriotic oratory flowed freely in 
praise of the struggle made by the 


early colonists against taxation with- 
out representation. And, curiously 
enough, some of the speakers who 


waxed most eloquent on that text are 
in favor of taxing women without giv- 
ing them any voice as to how their 
tax-money shall be spent. 


The total cost of crime in the 
United States last year reached the 
stupendous figure of $1,076,000,000. 





champion the cause of women’s rights, | 





| missionership of 


couple discussing in a kind and friend- 
ly their own family affairs—the 
baby, the girls’ winter cloaks, the boy’s 


way 


” 


schooling—while they waiting. 


The dispatches state that nine of the 


were 


nineteen women Deputies are Social- 
ists, a ratio that would probably hold 
the at large.—N. Y. 


Evening Post. 


good for country 


REJOICED OVER HER ELECTION. 





Miss Cynthia A. Green of Charlotte, 
Mich., was chosen County School Com- 
at the election. 
Charlotte by the 
jority ever given to any candidate in 
that city, and the men, the 
and all the high school boys, 
went almost wild with delight. The 
Charlotte Tribune gives the following 
of the affair: 


missioner late 


carried largest ma 


women, 


above 


breezy account 


Never in the history of Charlotte 
there been such a 
as Was made by the Charlotte schools 
and citizens when it became known, 
Monday evening, that Miss Green, 
the popular principal of the schools, 
had won in the contest for the com- 
the county schools. 


Bands, Bells and Bonfires. 
Crowds gathered, bands played, a 
huge bonfire was made of material 


gathered for days by the high-school 
boys, court-house, church, high-school 
and fire bells rang, fire whistles blew, 


and the fire department made an ex-| 
| hibition run to Miss Green. 


Drawn in Triumph. 

Miss Green and _ several of her 
friends were gathered at the Tribune 
office receiving the returns. When it 
was assured that no possible changes 
would prevent her election “by a large 
majority,” the large delegation of high- 
school pupils who had been patrolling 
the streets for an hour in honor of 


demonstration | 


| to face the opposition of his friends. | 


She | 


| daughter of ex-Gov. Garvin 


her majority in the city, came in and | 


escorted her to a carriage, when she 
was whirled about the city by the en- 
thusiastic larger boys. Later she was 


taken in a hack to the bonfire built 
in front of the high-school building, 
thence back to her home at Mrs 


Robb’s, the boys lining up on a long 
rope hitched to the *bus, the band and 
many citizens following. At the Robb 
home the escort of young men lined 
up on either side of the walk, and, 
after passing through the lines, Miss 





in by many of the citizens, men of all 
political parties, for there was no 
partisanship in Miss Green’s canvass, 
except as it was shown by some of 
the “seven-benign” people, who would 
like to have every branch of pub- 
lic service transferred to petty poli- 
tics, for revenue only. 
Parents Took Care of Her. 

Instead of the usual courtesy ex- 
tended to a lady, Miss Green met the 
severest tests of campaigning. Usually 
the newspapers accept advertising on 
the basis of business, treating all pre- 
pared matter with the same consider- 
ation, but in Miss Green’s case her 
voice was stifled in at least one of the 
city papers, which refused ¢ven to 
accept her modest announcement of 
candidacy. However, there is enough 
of the spirit of justice in the human 
heart so that this refusal no doubt 
was to her advantage. The hundreds 
of parents throughout the. county, 
whose children had come under her 
influence and instruction, took care 
of her case with remarkable unan- 
imity,. 

Old Arguments Exploded. 

The “arguments” that a woman has 
no business in public office, that the 
work is too great a tax, etc., are alto- 
gether too thin to wash, especially 
when presented by men who are sup- 
ported by women who take in wash- 
ings. It will gradually dawn on think- 
ing people that the best service to the 
State is that which is performed by 
the best people, irrespective of sex. 
Largest Majority in Town’s History. 

For the first time, the office of 
school commissioner extends to a four- 
years’ term, and Miss Green will make 
such a record as will disprove all the 
cheap misrepresentations made in the 


canvass against her. Charlotte put 
its “O. K.” on her candidacy with the 
largest majority ever given an indi- 


vidual in the city, and that, too, when 
she was running on a ticket which 
has been in the minority by about 200 
for years. 
people, including many of the 
Republicans of the city, that it would 
appear that not a few who feared get- 
ting things mixed up voted the ticket 
upon which Miss Green's name ap- 
peared, instead of taking chances of 
losing their vote for her. 
He Lost His Vote. 


Great joke on our good-natured 
friend, W. W. Merritt, who got so 
interested in the election of Miss} 
Green that he forgot to register and 
lost his vote. Mr. Merritt is the jolli- 
est man in town, always brimming 


with good nature. His steadfast, out- 
spoken and persistent advocacy 
Miss Green's election had a lot 
with the overthrow of the antiquated 
machine rule of withholding all lucra- 


tive offices from women, under the, 
pretext that they aren't fit for such 
positions, and that one must stick to 


a party candidate in spite of all other 
considerations. It takes a brave man 


he 
as 


Had his cause failed, would have 
been blacklisted, but, it he 
stands foremost in the ranks of politi 
eal progress in Charlotte. 


is, 


NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL. 





Tickets are now ready for the An- 
nual Festival of the New England W. 
S. A., to be held in Faneuil Hall, at 
6 TP. M., on Tuesday, May 7. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe will preside, Hon. 
Alfred S. Roe will act as toastmaster, 
and there will be addresses by Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, Mrs. Mary I. Wood 
of New Hampshire, chairman of the 
Bureau of Information of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs, Repre- 
sentative Norman White of Brookline, 
Rev. Sarah A. Dixon, Mr. Guy A. 
Ham, probably Miss Florence Garvin, 
of Rhode 
Island, and others. 

Tickets, price $1.25, 
either at 6 Marlboro St., or at the 
Woman’s Journal Office. The earliest 
applicants will have the first choice of 
seats. 


may be had 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Alice M. Smith. of Tacoma, 
Wash., a graduate of the Northwestern 
University Woman’s Medical School, 
has turned playwright. She has been 
for some time interestel in amateur 
theatricals, and has now stepped out 
into a broader field, and, with another 
author, has produced a drama of con- 
siderable length and conveying a time- 
ly lesson. 


The women doctors of Columbus, O., 


have organized a Woman's Medical 
Club. Dr. Marinda E. Blackburn is 
president: Dr. Susannah L. Bryant, 


vice-president, and Dr. Ida M. Wilson, 
secretary-treasurer. 





Politician—‘‘Before you send in your 
report of this interview I want to see 


it.” Reporter—“Impossible! I sent it 
in half an hour before I interviewed 
you! ”’—Life. 


In fact, so earnest were the | 
best 


of , 
to do! 


mond Robins of Chicago, has written 
an equal suffrage play which was pro- 
duced at the Court Theatre in London 
on April 9. It called “Votes for 
Women,” and has the subtitle, “A 
Dramatic Tract.” cdith Wynne Mat- 
tison, well known in the United States 
as the first “Everyman,” played the 
leading part. 

Miss Burleson, the little daughter of 
U. S. Representative Burleson of 
Texas, goes to the same school with 
| Quentin Roosevelt. The children have 
a drill each day in marching out of the 


is 


room. Little Miss Burleson was so 
placed the other day that she and 
Quentin Roosevelt would naturally 
have taken hold of one another’s 
hands to march out. The little girl 
held back when she saw the Presi- 
dent's son beside her with extended 
hand. “Take his hand,” the teacher 
said. “I’m sorry, but I can’t,” Miss 


Burleson said. “Why not?” the teacher 
“Because I'm a Democrat,” she 
and walking down 


asked. 


said, insisted on 
alone. 

Miss Edith Jackson was chosen city 
Kan., at the 


The press reports say: 


treasurer of Newton, re- 


cent election. 
“An immense vote was polled, fully a 
third of the being cast by 
women.” In Kan., Mrs. 
Ollie May treasurer. 


ballots 
Hutchinson, 
was elected city 





| Her majority was nearly five times 
j that of the suecessful candidate for 
| Mayor, Mrs. Alice Devier was elected 


school treasurer of the same city, re- 


ceiving almost as large a vote as Mrs. 
| May. 


| either 


There was no opposition § to 
of the but all the offi- 
ces for which the men were candidates 
hotly it 


has been only the smaller cities that 


women, 


were contested. Generally 


have elected women as city treasurers, 


Kansas City and Salt 


both 


this time 


City 


but 


Lake have chosen women 


|} to that office. 

Mrs. Waugh McCulloch, 
who has just been elected a justice of 
| the Ill., 
receiving congratulations on all sides, 
the Illinois 
She was the guest of honor at a dinner 


Catherine 


peace in Evanston, has been 


from Governor of down. 


of the Law Club in Chicago, was toast- 
ed by the male lawyers, and greeted 


with round upon round of applause 
| When she rose to respond. One of 
| me first to offer his congratulations 
|} Was the defeated candidate, who sent 
his wife with «a beautiful bouquet. 
| Mrs. McCulloch made no campaign 
speeches, and held no meetings, but 


she sent out 5,400 copies of a circular 


mentioning her legal degrees and set- 
ting forth the 
electing a woman, also a letter recom- 
lead- 
Mr. 
his 


quantity 


constitutionality of 
mending her election, signed by 
ing men and women of Evanston. 
McCulloch, heartily 
candidacy, 
of cards for the polls, with yellow rib- 


who favored 


wife's ordered a 


bon badges bearing her name, but the 


illness of his mother called 


him to lowa, and Mrs. McCulloch 


serious 
was 
Messages 


alone on election morning. 


came from various polling places ask- 
ing where her cards were, and so she 
took a pony-cart with Miss Sloate and 
Auten, of the 
polling-places, twelve in all. At each 
the immediately 
rounded her, offer- 


Miss and visited each 


pony-cart was sur- 


by men who knew 
ing prophetic congratulations and ask- 
ing for a yellow streamer and tickets. 
The ladies ran out of badges, so they 
bought plain of 
it, and it up as they went along. 
In the afternoon Mrs. Rice, Mrs. Grant 
and Mrs. McCulloch 


; Polls just before they closed, and haa 


yellow ribbon, yards 


cut 





made a tour of the 


ja continuous reception. All the people 


lin the carriages and autos, working 
with desperation for their candidates 
for mayor or aldermen, wore a yellow 
ribbon and waved the women a greet- 
An “nm 

the cheerfulness 


the election.” 


eye-witness writes: 


bit 


ing. 
of 
It 
for 
majority, 


seemed only 


about was the hard- 
twenty 


first 


est-fought election 
and the 
nounced as 27, was later cut down to 
6. Mrs. McCulloch's majority is 1300. 
The Chicago papers have given large 
the matter, and their 
most cordial. 


years, 


mayor's an- 





space to com- 


ments are 
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MARKET GARDENING FOR 
WOMEN. 


The rapid growth of our cities and 
manufacturing towns makes an in- 
creasing demand for fruits and vege- 
tables, eggs and honey, far in advance 
of supply. Why should not women 
who have to support themselves turn 
their attention to gardening, poultry 
raising and bee-keeping? The open- 
ing of new electric car lines has re- 
cently brought into convenient access 
to centres of population many small 
and inexpensive properties with a few 
acres of land attached, which might 
be made very productive, besides fur- 
nishing what every 
home. 

Of course, no one can safely engage 
in this sort of business without some 
capital and experience. Even farm- 
ers’ daughters seldom have practical 
training in gardening on a commercial 


woman needs—a 


seale. An apprenticeship to some suc- 
cessful cultivator, or a course of in- 
struction in some well-managed school 
of horticulture, should precede any 
such undertaking. But “Where there 


is a will, there is a way.” 
In any case, the profits of such an 
occupation will not be large, especially 
for several years, and can only be at- 
attention and 
But in Europe much of this 
labor is performed by 
health 
that 
lives are passed in schools and stores 
toil. 
have 


tained by close strict 
economy. 
horticultural 
more 


whose is much 


than 


women, 


vigorous of women whose 


and factories, or in household 

English 
given 
they 
reason, 


men and women not 


the 
perhaps 


attention 
for that 
have not 
taken extent. 
That admirable the 
Springfield Republican, notes the fact 
that: 
“The 


these pursuits 


deserve, and, 
American 
up to 


women 


them any great 


hewspaper, 


patient and skilful market 


gardeners of Brussels and France still | 


hold supremacy in the London mar- 
ket, and a sensation was made the 
other day at Covent Garden, the great 
center for such produce, by the sale ot 
giant asparagus at $7.50 a bundle. Eng- 
lish cultivators present ‘had their 
breath taken away.’ 
is now the most profitable crop the 
French gardener can raise, and some 
of them net $5,000 from a 
of it. The soil dvesn’t matter, because 
the gardener makes his own soil, and 
when he moves he can carry his garden 
with him.” 
Seventy-five 
made their summer home, nine miles 
from Bristol, England, in a beautiful 
cottage with a wonderfully productive 
fruit garden and or- 
chard, by a 
Quaker 
had 
as a successful 
though no longer 


years ago my parents 


vegetable 
carried 
Lydia 
local 


and 
formerly 
lady named 
achieved a 


on 
Gregory, 


who 


living, 


| 


Forced asparagus | 





main floor, with enough dressing- 
rooms, lockers and shower baths for 
all, besides a running track and swim- 
ming tank. 

The building will also contain an 
auditorium for lectures and musical 


entertainments; rest rooms, society 
halls for the literary and musical or- 
ganizations, reading and waiting 


rooms, and a lunch room with kitchen. 
This will make it possible for girls 
who cannot get back to their boarding 
places during the noon hour to have a 
warm lunch in pleasant surroundings. 
The offices of the adviser of women, 
the director of the gymnasium, and the 
professor and instructors in physical 
training for women will also be lo- 
cated here. To put up this woman's 
building, and to build the first of the 
desired dormitories for men, an appro- 
priation of $100,000 annually for four 
years is provided for by the bill lately 
introduced into the Legislature. 





THE CASE OF RHODE ISLAND. 


In Rhode Island, the 
suffrage bill passed the Senate, and a 
majority of the members of the House 
were pledged to vote for it. The op- 
ponents therefore were driven to the 
same line of tactics used by the anti- 
suffrage minority in the British Parlia- 
ment, that of keeping the bill from 
coming to a vote. The House Com- 
mittee on Special Legislation decided 
on April 10 not to report either for or 
against the measure. This practically 
kills it, as it could not now be brought 
before the House without a suspension 
of the rules. The ablest members of 
the House said that it would be car- 
ried if it could be got out of commit- 
tee; but this is not absolutely certain, 
as some members who have pledged 
themselves to vote yes occasionally go 
back on their word. The result is dis- 
appointing; but there were two fine 
hearings, a good debate in the Senate, 


presidential 


|} and a lively discussion in the press, all 


of which was educational. 
Island suffragists say that there has 
not been so much interest in the ques- 
tion in their State for years, and that 


many converts were made. And it is 


|}quite a new thing for woman suffrage 


England 
|}nents actually do not 


to have so large a following in a New 
that the 
dare to 


Legislature oppo- 
let the 
question come to a vote. 


WOMEN AS POLICE. 


let women 
appointed twelve 
women on the police force. Germany 
also refuses women a vote, but Berlin 


Belgium does vote 


but 


not 
Ghent has just 


has for some time employed women as 
uniformed police whose duty it is to 
lead or carry home drunken men. 





MISS BISSELL ON SUFFRAGE. 


The movement for suffrage, and es 


| pecially the movement against it, have 


} many 
single acre | 





reputation | 
market gardener. Al-| against equal suffrage, which is re- 


and painstaking industry was still in | 


a Hudson River neigh- 
my acquaintance, 


evidence. In 
borhood, a lady of 
many years ago, made a handsome in- 
the culture of raspberries 


come by 


‘lare essentially different. 


humorous features. Thus the 
Outlook, the ‘“Antis,”’ 
boasts that “these quiet women make 
no public speeches,” and in the same 
paragraph ascribes the defeat of the 
bill to let women taxpayers vote on 
local taxes to the women who made 
public speeches against it at Albany. 
the same time with the 
appearance of this editorial in the 
Outlook, Miss Emily P. Bissell of 
Delaware (“Priscilla made 
speech in City 


referring to 


Almost at 


Leonard”), 


a public New York 


her skilful | ported at considerable length in the 


city We glad 
when the Antis state their reasons 


papers. are always 
so-called—and give our side a chance 
to review them. 

Miss Bissell and women 
That is just 


says men 


There seems no reason Why women | why jt is impossible for men to repre- 


should not excel in pursuits which re- 
quire patient 


and prudent 


perseverance, 
management. ‘“‘The tools 
them.” 

H. B. B. 


to those who can use 


GYMNASIUM FOR 
GIRLS. 





The 800 young women students of 
Wisconsin University have outgrown 
the present gymnasium, which accom- 
modates only 150, and a new gymna- 
sium for women is to be erected. At 
present about 350 girls are 
into large classes in the little gymna- 
sium in Chadbourne Hall with its 
fourteen dressing-rooms and 
shower baths. All these 350 freshmen 
and sophomores are required to take 
physical training, and their classes 
take so much time that only twenty of 
the 400 junior and senior girls are do- 
ing gymnasium work. A woman's 
building with adequate gymnasium fa- 
cilities is regarded as one of the im- 
perative needs of the State University. 
It will stand on University avenue 


west of Chadbourne Hall, and with the | 


latter will form a part of the proposed 
woman's quadrangle. It will afford a 
modern and completely equipped gym- 
nasium for women, together with 
rooms and halls for social funttions 
The great gymnasium will oceupy the 


industry, | 


| 
| 


- | 
WISCONSIN | 


| 
| 





crowded | 


fifteen | 


|} women 


;} sent women. 


Women on School Boards. 

She says: “There are 46 local school 
boards in New York State which have 
members.” There are several 
hundred which have no women mem- 
bers; and when a bill was introduced 
providing that there should be one 
or more women on each school board, 
the Albany Anti-Suffrage Association 
protested against it as legislation that 
“threatens the home, threatens the 
sacredness of the marriage tie, threat- 
ens the church, and undermines the 
foundation of our great republic.” 
One of the first results of equal 
suffrage in Colorado was a great in- 
crease in the number of women serv- 
ing on educational boards. 

Women’s Clubs and the 

Bissell referred to 
now done by many women’s 
clubs and societies, and said that “if 
women could vote, the usefulness of 
the club would be gone.” At the Jast 
biennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in St. Paul, the re- 
ports from the State Federations 
the four equal suffrage States, 
also from Kansas, where women have 
the municipal vote, all mentioned that 
the women’s clubs had found the bal- 
lot a great help to them in their good 
works. Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, pres- 
ident of the General Federation, who 
has 
ado State Board of Charities, has had 


Ballot. 
Miss the good 


work 


The Rhode | 


of 
and | 


also been chairman of the Color- | 


an unequalled opportunity to judge of 
this matter, and she is of the same 
opinion. The Colorado State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at its recent 
annual meeting passed a resolution 
testifying to the good results of equal 
suffrage. These women speak from 
experience; Miss Bissell from imagina- 
tion. 
Women as Independents. 

Miss Bissell said, “Woman is the 
ideal independent,” and claimed that 
if she could vote she would at once 
lose this quality. Ex-Chief Justice 
Fisher of Wyoming writes: 

“I wish I could show the people at 
the East, who are so much exercised 
on the subject of female suffrage, just 
how it works. If the Democrats put 
up a good man and the Republicans 


a bad one, the Republican women 
have not a moment’s hesitation in 
scratching the bad and _ substi- 


tuting the good. It is just so with 
the Democrats; hence we almost al- 
ways have a mixture of office-holders.” 

Columns could be filled with testi- 
mony to the independent voting of the 
women. 

Women in Medicine. 

Miss Bissell intimated that if all 
the women doctors were wiped out, 
the loss would not be great, while 
as trained nurses women are indis- 
pensable; and she drew a parallel be- 
tween women’s practising medicine 
and women’s voting. “Let the men 
do the diagnosing,” she said. Would 
she favor debarring women by force 
from the practice of medicine? She 
ought to, if she is to be consistent. 

The Massachusetts Referendum. 

Miss Bissell speaks of the women’s 
vote on the Massachusetts referendum 
twelve years ago. No Anti was ever 
known to tell the whole truth about 
that referendum. They never give the 


figures of the negative vote. The 
women’s vote stood: Yes, 22,204: no, 
861. If there were other women op- 


posed, as our Antis assert, they were 
women who did not believe that the 
right to vote implied any duty to vote, 
and therefore they cannot consistently 
object to equal suffrage on the ground 
that it would impose a burden on 
them. 
College Women and Suffrage. 
Miss Bissell said: “College women 





| do not want it. Out of five presidents | 


|}of the foremost women’s colleges in 
|}the United States, three are anti- 
suffrage.” Not one of those three is 
a college woman. Two are men (the 
presidents of Vassar and Smith), and 
| the third (President Hazard of Welles- 
ley) is not a college graduate. The 
l two presidents of women's colleges 
| who are themselves college women 
| (President Thomas of Bryn Mawr and 
| President Woolley of Mt. Holyoke) 
are in favor of suffrage. When equal 
| suffrage was granted in Colorado, 300 
Wellesley College girls united in a 
telegram of congratulation. No such 
demonstration of joy has ever been 
made at any woman's college when a 
suffrage measure was defeated. There 
are several large College Equal Suf- 
frage Leagues, but no College Anti- 
Suffrage League has ever yet been 
formed. In short, women inside the 
colleges, like women outside, are di- 
vided on the question, but the women 
strongly in favor are more active, 
more enthusiastic, and very much 
more numerous than the women who 
ane strongly opposed. 
Race-Suicide and the Ballot. 

Miss Bissell says that ‘a woman's 
first duty is to bear and rear good 
citizens.” She implies that women 
could not or would not do this if they 
had the ballot, and she quotes the 
low birthrate of France. But in 
France women have not the _ ballot. 
On the other hand, in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, where women vote 
for all officers except members of 
Parliament, families are generally 
large—a clear proof that there is no 
connection whatever between race- 
suicide and the ballot. 

Miss Bissell said that “three-fourths 
of the women active in social or politi- 
cal reforms in Massachusetts are anti- 
suffragists.” Col. T. W. Higginson, 
who knows Massachusetts much bet- 
ter than Miss Bissell does, thinks just 
the contrary. He says: “It is a re- 
markable fact, about which those who 
have watched this movement for 
twenty years can hardly be mistaken, 
that almost any woman who reaches a 


| 
| 





| certain point of intellectual or morai 
| development, will presently be found 
| desiring the ballot for her sex.” 
Another Colorado Myth. 
| Miss Bissell told a story of a Color 
ado woman who was able to get her 


tax assessment lowered before women 
had the ballot, but was refused a re- 
duction afterwards, because she had 
voted the wrong way. The suffragists 
have over and over challenged the 
opponents to give the name of this 
woman, and the date and place of the 
alleged occurrence. The opponents 
have always failed to do so. There is 
every reason to believe that the whole 
thing is a myth—like the Colorado 
judge who is quoted as offering a 
toast to “Women -once our superiors 
now our equals."” That story was go- 
ing the rounds of the papers long be- 
fore equal suffrage was granted in 
Colorado. In those days it was at- 
itributed to “a New York judge,” who 
thought that New York women had 
acquired too many personal and prop- 
| erty rights. 

Inaccurate Miss Bissell. 








| Any Colorado story coming from 
Miss Bissell ought to be received with | 
|caution. A few years ago she made 


a trip to Colorado, and on her return 
published in the Outlook an article 
l|containing such gross errors of fact 
| that even the Outlook was obliged to 
admit a correction. Thus she asserted 
that there were no women on the 





school board of Denver, when there 
were; and that equal suffrage had led 
to no legislation in the interest of 
social purity, whereas the first Legis- 
lature after it was granted raised the 
age of protecfion for girls to 18. 

A hundred years hence, all these 
objections will make as queer read- 
ing as the early objections to women's 
education make today. 

A. 8. B. 





PLEASANT WORD FROM SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


Having received from the Woman's 
Suffrage League at Natal a copy of a 
suffrage play by Henry Ancketill, the 
editors of the Woman’s Journal re- 
ciprocated by sending to South Africa 
the two equal rights plays written by 
Mr. George Page of Lexington, Mass., 
and the one by Mrs. Oreola W. Has- 


kell of Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Oona 
Ancketill, secretary of the Natal 


League, writes: 

“I beg to acknowledge with many 
thanks the plays published in the 
Woman’s Journal, a paper we all 
value very much. We consider it the 
most valuable publication of its 
kind. The plays will, I am sure, be 
very useful to us, as we occasionally 
have social gatherings in connection 
with our work, and such short plays 
are both amusing and valuable for 
educational purposes.” 





THE NEW SUFFRAGE PLAY. 
“Votes for Women,” a new play by 
Miss Elizabeth Robins, who terms it 
an dramatie tract, was received with 
|thunderous applause at the Court The- 
atre in London last week. The story, 
briefly told, is that of a_ beautiful 
young suffragist wronged in earlier 
days by a rising politician She finds 
him engaged to a nice, well brought 
up girl, and as compensation for her 
own wrong gets him to espouse the 
cause of the suffragists by resigning 
his seat in the Cabinet. 

The feature of the play is the mar- 
velous reproduction of an open-air | 
meeting in Trafalgar Square in sup- 
|port of women’s suffrage. The Lon- 








don Tribune says:—‘‘Looked upon as 
a work of art, ‘Votes for Women’ is 
jclever throughout, brilliant at times, 
jand on the whole disappointing. Miss 
Wynne Matthison brings the charm of 
her personality and admirable e'ecu- 
itionary art to the interpretation of the 
character of the heroine.” 

The London Post says of the sec- 
lond act, in which the Trafalgar Square | 
meeting is reproduced:—‘‘It is a mar- 
|vel of realism. It may, however, 
|prove a good deal more than that. It 
|may advance the cause of female suf- 
|frage more than any number of meet- 





lings in Trafalgar Square would do. 
|As a play, ‘Votes for Women’ is of 
llittle value as a preachment. The | 


lsecond act may have an influence on | 
social and political life such as no play | 
has had in this generation.” 

The London Mail says: “Miss Robins 
is a born fighter. In the eagerness of 
her championship she even sacrificed 


that precious thing, her art. ‘Votes 
for Women’ wilfully misses being a 
very fine play. It is full of beautiful 


writing, and the sense of the theatre, 


that rare gift, inspires every scene 
The characters are deftly drawn and 
their temperament and will animate 
the whole, and all this is thrown 
laway on a topic that in comparison 
with the purpose and value of art 
must be considered transitory. For 


sheer stage management the Trafalgar 
Square scene beats anything we can 
remember on the London stage.” 

CHILD LABOR DEFENDED. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The resolution on child labor, as re- 
ported in the Minutes of the recent 
Chicago Convention, reads as follows: 

“That the enactment by 
Congress and the State Legislatures 
of such legislation as will effectually 
prevent the employment of children 


we favor 


under 16 in mines, stores and fac- 
tories.” 
There are factories throughout the 


country where children below the pre- 
scribed age are employed under con- 


\ditions both sanitary and safe—the 
canning factories, for example, es- 
pecially those which deal with the 
small fruits and vegetables. For ob- 


| vious reasons, this branch of the can- 
its height during 


ning industry is at 
ithe warm months, from the last of 
May until the middle of September, 


embracing of course the school vaca- 
tion. During these months, thou- 
sands of women and children from 11 
to 16 years of age are employed in re- 
moving hulls from strawberries, stems 
from cherries, ete., from 5 to 10 hours 
of the day, according to the exigencies 
of the season. This work is all hand 
work, and performed in apartments 
entirely separate from the main build 
ing or buildings, which contain all the 
machinery necessary for the manufac- 
turing processes. 

These operatives are paid by the 
piece, and some of the older girls will 
earn as much as the women, ranging 
ifrom $25 to $50 for the season. In 
| many cases, where the season opens 
| before the schools close, children will 
|run away from school if possible, pre- 
| ferring this light work to the dull 
|}monotony of the schoolroom. 
| In all our large cities, 75 per cent. 
of the wage-earners come from fami- 
lies where, whatever other tendencies 
| prevail, the tendency to race-suicide 
lis not observable. To cut off the older 
|children of these families from con 
|tributing anything to family expenses 





| the 





lis not only a hardship for the parents, 


but a decided injury to the children 
themselves. What shall these half- 
grown girls do in the long summer 
days? Shall they walk the streets 
with companions as idle as them- 
selves? “Work at home,” say you? 
There is no work at home that is 
wage-paying, unless work is brought in 
from the outside, and then you are 
fostering the worst feature of the 
child problem, viz., the sweat-shop. 

But, worse even than the loss of 
wages, such a law as the resolution 
recommends, if enforced, would de- 
stroy parental authority at a time 
when parental authority is most need- 
ed. Parents are the natural guardians 
of their minor children, and any legis- 
lation, whether Federal or State, 
which weakens their authority or les- 
sens their responsibility for the con- 
duct of their children, is vicious. 

To very many women, the words 
“child labor” are a veritable “red rag,” 
setting the emotions all aflame to the 
point of unreason. There are abuses 
in the child labor system which we all 
deplore; but to abolish a system in 
order to correct abuses is like cutting 
off one’s head to cure the toothache, 
a perfect remedy, no doubt, but not 
to be commended for general practice. 

The labor problem in all its aspects, 
as it affects men, women and children, 
is a very complicated one, requiring 
the united wisdom of men and women 
for its satisfactory adjustment. There 
is one phase of the problem, however, 
which is ours, and ours alone, and 
that is the “servant girl problem.” 
To solve it we do not need the ballot, 
for the ballot will not help us. By 
raising the standard of household ser- 
vice, thereby competing with the fac- 
tories, we can do more to alleviate 
the miseries of factory girls than all 
the laws on the statute books com- 
bined. From the lips of women in 
her employ, the writer has heard tales 
of the most heartless, most brutal 
treatment from women whom they 
had served as domestics—tales that 
make the sufferings of factory girls 
pale in comparison. If girls are crowd- 
ing the shops and factories and work- 
ing on starvation wages, while our 
kitchens are empty, and matrons in 
despair are pleading for help, and no 
help in sight, whose fault is it? Cer- 
tainly not the factory employer's, for 
he compels no woman or child to work 
for him. But just so long as things 
are as they are, and working girls 
prefer to hire out to the manager ot 
a factory rather than to the mistress 
of a household, we women are en- 
joined from inveighing against the 
greed or inhumanity of the masculine 
employer. It would be better to en- 
gage the services of an expert to get 
beam from our own eye, before 
essaying the delicate task of removing 
the mote from our brother’s eye. 

A Delegate to the Chicago Convention. 








SEX AND SOCIETY. 


By Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain. 





“Sex and Society” is the title of a 
just-published William I 
Thomas, Associate Professor of Soci- 
ology in the University of Chicago. 


book by 


Sex has been so often thrown as an 
obstacle in the path of woman’s pro- 
gress that she may be excused for ap- 


proaching with suspicion and _ preju- 
dice a book with such a title, and a 
young woman student tells me that 
Prof. Thomas has received many let- 
ters containing “frantic outbursts” 
from women who object to certain 
passages of the book. But, unless a 


woman wants to be considered as an 
“undeveloped man,” she ought not to 
object to a scientific on her 
sex and its “influence on social forms 
and activities;” and all of Prof. 
Thomas's individual conclusions show 
him to be an advanced thinker on the 
woman question. 

The chapter on “Organic Differences 
in the Sexes” deals with such oft- 
discussed topics as woman’s suscepti- 
bility to pain, as compared with man’s; 
her susceptibility to disease, her brain 
weight, and so on. He sets forth the 
results of the best scientific research 
on these points, but adds: 

“It must be confessed that the testi- 
mony of anthropologists on the differ- 
ence in variability of men and women 
is to be accepted with great caution. 
As a class they have gone on the as- 
sumption that woman is an inferior 
creature, and have almost totally neg- 
lected to distinguish between the con- 
genital characters of woman and those 
acquired as the result of a_ totally 
different relation to society on the 
part of women and men. They have 
also failed to appreciate that differ- 
ences from man are not necessarily 
points of inferiority.” 

rrom this good beginning he goes 
on to show us the primitive woman 
“doing five things where man did one” 
—very like her twentieth-century sis- 
ter, we may remark—founding and 
caring for the home and the children, 
planting her garden and _ preparing 
food, while the men hunted, speared, 
fished, fought and “sat around.” In- 
cidentally he tells us many curious 
and suggestive facts: for instance, 
that in Africa, since the domestication 
of oxen there, “the men prepare the 
leather and do the sewing, even fon 
the women;” and as “sewing involves 
a relation of the hand to the eye simi- 
lar to that which man is always prac- 
tising and using, there is nothing in 


treatise 


’ 


the nature of sewing to make it a 
woman's occupation,’—a fact that 
ought to be made known to every 
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criminating tastes of New England women. 











OUR NEW SHOE FOR WOMEN 


70 Handsome Models for Spring—This Illustration Shows 5 of Them 





ASHION SAYS—* Low cut shoes and oxfords for this spring and summer.” 
To meet this immense demand and to give a wide variety of styles, we have designed the greatest 
assortment of ‘‘Luxura”’ oxford ties, pumps, and low cut shoes ever offered to delight the dis- 

Clever little pumps that fit like a glove, one, two and 

three-hole ties, the new side lace oxfords, 3-strap oxfords, tan oxfords and colored oxfords, and so 

on through the delightfully long list of new styles. 


Today we illustrate and describe briefly five 
very handsome new oxfords, but we have many more, beside a great variety of splendid new boots in 


our unparalleled collection of 70 styles. Prices: 
” 
*Luxura”’ Oxfords $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 *Luxura”’ Boots $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 

No. 769—4-Button Ox- No. 771—This hand-|No. 850—Patent leath-| No. 713—Tan Russia -_ Jee, Se. 
. M some side lace Oxford,| er, light turn sole; “alfcki *< hand-| JOFr@ of Gun Meta 
ford of Patent Colt- aan of Mead amt tine ye ABs hee Calfskin §. this hand leather; Blucher pat- 
skin; gun metal quar- , ‘ y cur work; tatBe |) some Blucher Oxford ;] tern; welted sole of 
ters; good weight skin ; top of dull kid;] eyelets; ribbon ties;] welted sole; ribbon good weight; wide 
wateed este Priced| V®rY flexible turn sole ;| suitable for dress or] Jace. Priced at laces instead of straps 
a $3.00 wide ribbon lace.] street wear. Priced at r if desired. Priced at 
+ > + Priced at . $3.50 $3.00 $3.00 $3.50 
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forlorn old bachelor who has to sew/this on the part of man, would con again.” 33 per cent., while the proportion of 
on his own buttons. | tribute to relieve the strain and to To read Prof. Thomas's book is to| men increased but 23 per cent. That | 

The home being of woman’s creation,| make marriage more frequently suc- see the woman movement as science| shows the extent to which women 
primitive man was a sort of “domesti- | cessful.” unfolds it for us in the records of|are coming into the industries. The | 
cated animal.” He was “inducted in- In other words, to be a successful every age and every people; and we|speech of Senator Beveridge on his 
to the family,” and, like modern man, | wife and mother, according to twenti- close its pages with renewed hope| bill brought forth clearly some of the | 
he had his club to which he could fly | eth century ideas of success, a woman and confidence, realizing that every |evils of child labor. The magazines | 
for relief from the cares and worries | must have some other profession than step of woman’s progress is a part of|and papers have lately shown the} 
of domestic life. ‘The Estufas of the| that of housekeeper and cook. the majestic progress of the human|cenditions of children in the South- 
Pueblo Indians and the men’s club-| The heading of the last chapter, race, which ignorance and conserva. | ern factories and in our sweat-shops, 
houses in Africa represent the failure | ‘The Mind of Woman and the Lower tism are powerless to stay. as well as the condition of women. 
of men to assimilate completely in a | Races,” is likely to offend the woman The literary style of the book is ad- Women coming to this country, al- 
society which was essentially female | reader unless she knows beforehand mirable. Any scientist can write a|jthough they have been engaged in | 
in its genius, and the club still stands|that “lower races” does not mean book that only a scientist can under- 


for a difference in interest between 
the male and the female.” 

This last statement needs a slight 
correction. It is not ‘tthe club” but the 
man’s club that stands for this “dif- 
ference in interest.” He who speaks 
today of “the club” must bear in mind 
that women too have clubs. The club 
of primitive days was a purely mascu- 


line affair, because women had no 
sphere of influence outside of the 
home. The club of this day is both 


masculine and feminine, because wo- 
man’s sphere of influence has widened 
till it embraces what was once man’s 
exclusive property; and the woman’s 
club of today stands for a similarity 
in interest between the male and the 
female. In other words, the woman’s 
club is not a whim, a vagary on wo- 
man’s part, it is a product of her evo- 
lution. 

The chapter on the ‘Adventitious 
Character of Woman” is full of whole- 
some truth, and he gives us a striking 
pen-picture of the “American woman 
of the better classes” who “has su- 
perior rights and no duties, and yet is 
worrying herself to death—not over 
specific troubles, but because she has 


lost her connection with reality. 
Many women, more intelligent and 
energetic than their husbands and 


brothers, have no more serious occupa- 
tion than to play the house-cat. 
he age The remedy for the ir- 
regularity, pettiness, ill-health, and 
unserviceableness of modern woman 
seems to lie, therefore, along educa- 
tional lines—not in a general and cul- 
tural education alone, but in a special 
and occupational interest and practice 
for women, married and unmarried.” 

Prof. Thomas’s ideal of marriage is 
high enough to satisfy the most ex- 
acting modern woman. 

“An examination,” he says, “of so-| 
called happy marriages shows very 
generally that they do not. . . 
rest on the true comradeship of like 
minds,” but represent an equilibrium 
reached by the extension to the man 
of the woman’s maternal interest, and 
an extension to the woman of the 
man’s paternal influence. In proof of 
this, recall the married couples of 
your acquaintance who habitually ad- 
dress each other as “Papa” and 
“Mamma,” or “Father” and “Mother.” 
The woman is the man’s intellectual 
inferior; she darns his socks and 
keeps his house; he pays her bills, 
and the only bond between them is | 
their common interest in the children. | 

He speaks of “the strain on the | 
matrimonial situation” arising 
the jealous demands of idle wives on | 
husbands who have “absorbing inter- | 
ests” outside of domestic life, and 
who are unable to meet the demands | 
made on them, and his remedy for | 
this, and for matrimonial incompati- | 
bility in general, is the same as that | 
prescribed by Mrs. Gilman. } 

“Obviously,” he says, “a more solid | 
basis of association is necessary. : 
and the practice of an occupational | 
activity of her own choosing by wo-| 


man, and a generous attitude toward | 
' 





from 


|) arrangements 


| The 
| the 


jraces of low mental capacity, but races 


whose mental development has been 
retarded by lack of opportunities for 
mental culture. 


“The fact,” he says, “that one race 
has advanced farther in culture than 
another does not necessarily imply a 
different order of brain, but may 
due to the fact that in one case social 
have not taken the 
shape affording the most favorable 
conditions for the operation of mind.” 


Woman stands, in her relation to man, | 
“lower 


very much as the _ so-called 
races” stand in their relation to the 
white race. Social arrangements have 


not afforded the most favorable con 
ditions for the development of her 
mind, and because of this, and not 


from any innate inferiority, her men- 
tal development and her achievements 


have not so far equalled man’s. 
“Even the most serious women of 
the present day stand, in any work 


they undertake, in precisely the same 
relation to men that the amateur 
stands to the professional in games. 
They may be desperately interested, 
and may work to the limit of endur- 
ance at times; but, like the amateur, 
they got into the game late, and have 
not had a life-time of practice, nor do 
they have the advantage of that pace 
gained only by competing with players 
of the very first rank.” 

Professor Huxley was a life-long 
advocate of woman's rights, especially 
her right to as liberal an education 
as that given to men, but he consid- 
ered woman’s sex a drawback that 
would forever prevent her from out- 
stripping man in the race to the goal. 
Many years have passed since Huxley 
expressed this opinion. Women have 
done many things in those years, and 


it is not strange that a latter-day 
scientist should refuse to share the 
great man’s opinion. 


“In view of the system under which 
they work,” says Prof. Thomas, “it is 


impossible not to marvel at the re- 
sults they accomplish. Indeed, 
when we take into consideration the 


superior cunning as well as the su- 
perior endurance of women, we may 
even raise the question whether their 
capacity for intellectual work is not, 
under equal conditions, greater than 
that of men. Endurance is 
also a factor of prime importance, 
A and if woman’s endurance and 
natural ingenuity were combined in 
intellectual pursuits, it might prove 
that the gray mare is the better horse 
in this field as well as in peasant life. 
most serious objection, also, to 
view that woman is fitted to do 
continuous and hard work, arises 
from her relation to ‘child-bearing; but 
this is at bottom trivial. No 
work is without interruption, and 
child-birth is an incident in the life 
of normal woman of no more signifi- 
cance, when viewed in the aggregate 
and from the standpoint of time, than 


; | the interruption of the work of men 


by their in and out-of-door games. 
The important point in all work is 
not to be uninterrupted, but to begin 


be | 





stand; but Prof. Thomas has written 
a sociological work in language so 
terse and plain that the non-scientific 
reader, even though a woman, can 
vead it with ease and pleasure. This 
alone is no slight achievement. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR’S ADDRESS. 
At the National Suffrage 
tion in Chicago, Graham Romeyn Tay- 
lor said in part: 
The program 
tions for women 


Conven- 


industrial condi- 
and children is sig- 
nificant, at a suffrage convention. It 
shows that suffrage is not considered 
as an end in itself, but as a means 
for bringing about reform. 

The work of women for many years 
has shown -the emphasis they place 
not only on suffrage, but upon re- 
form. You can see it in the work of 
the women’s clubs in relation to civic 
improvement, in the cause of tem- 
perance, and in improving industrial 
conditions for women and children. 

The Work of Women. 

A wonderful book has recently ap- 
peared, by Miss Jane Addams, in 
which she has laid emphasis on this 
fact, that suffrage must carry with it 
other things, the right to influence 
industrial conditions, the right to 
change conditions generally, to give 
our government a wider scope of ac- 
tivity in dealing with these affairs. 
The work done by such people as 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, Miss McDowell, 
Miss Addams and others, is more elo- 
quent than speeches. Look at some 
of their work, such as the bill which 
Mrs. Kelley put through the New 
York Legislature, which deals with 
the condition of working women, and 
which licenses the house instead of 
the worker, thus giving a better con- 
trol to the situation, so far as the 
sweat-shop work is concerned. It 
showed all the tact and astuteness of 
the professional politician. I hap- 
pened to be in Albany at the time in 
a newspaper capacity, and the bill 
gave every newspaper correspondent 
a deal of work. I remember the day 
when the bill came in, and no one 
knew about its antecedents. We tried 
to figure out its purpose, but the word- 
ing was so dexterous that we could 
not discover just what it meant. Peo- 
ple did not give it much attention. 
And after it was passed, I doubt if 
ten per cent. of the legislators knew 
what the bill contained; but when 
it became a law, Mrs. Kelley had 
effected one of the most radical 
changes in sweat-shops. That is but 
one instance. Another bill which 
happened to go through, prepared by 
women, was with reference to the li- 
censing of employment agencies. The 
bill was based on the most expert 
investigations of Miss Kellor. 

What are the conditions that these 
women have done so much to im- 
prove? Mrs. Henrotin has told us 
how the number of women employed 
in gainful labor has increased. From 
1890 to 1900, the proportion increased 


on 








industry in the old world, face very | 


different conditions here. To a large 
extent the Italian peasant women who 
come here were employed in the fields 
at home, in healthful work, to which 


they could take their children and 
give them wholesome surroundings. 


When these women are forced to sup- 
port themselves and their families in 
this country, they are shut up to the 
only kind of work they can do in the 


home, the garment trade. 

But that is not the only industry 
in which women are employed. The 
investigation undertaken three years 


ago by the Women’s Club of Chicago 


| 





shows the range of industries for wo- 
men. Only this last month the 
Women's Club undertook an investi- 
gation of the condition of clerks in| 
the department stores. It was found | 
that in the State Street stores, during 
the holiday rush, no end of hours and 
money (because their time represents 
money), without compensation, were 
given to the employers and to the 
public, to every one of us, by these 
people who had to stay in the depart- 
ment stores through the long day and 


late into the night. 
Daugliters Unprotected. 
Take another industry, that of 


scrubbing floors in office buildings, 
and see the human cost. I remember 
one morning in a police station three 
young girls, not one over fourteen 
vears of age, were before the justice. 


In each case the girl had been out- 
raged during the’ evening. The | 
mothers had to support the family, | 
and the only way they could do it} 
was to scrub office floors, getting 
home not earlier than midnight. The 
result was that the children had to 


run the streets, because they were not 


protected in their own homes. 
It has been demonstrated that wo- 
men can do a great deal to improve 


these conditions, even before the suf- 


frage is attained, but, in order that 
they may improve these conditions 
fundamentally, suffrage is necessary. 
They should demand it not only as a 
right, but as a necessity, in order 
that they may bring to bear their 
power in furthering the causes to | 
which thev are now devoting them- 
selves. 


The women’s clubs have done much 


in giving publicity to the conditions 
of women in industry. A woman 


from a small town visited the Phila- 
delphia exhibit of the industrial situa- 
tion, showing the work of women and 
children in many ways. She con- 
fessed that she was much more exer- 
cised over the cutting down of a hun- 
dred trees in her village than ove) 
all the terrible conditions shown by 
the exhibit in Philadelphia. She be 
trayed a total misapprehension of the 
whole situation, for she simply based 





her reform work upon the aésthetic 
side of things. She did not realize 
that those very trees should be pre- 
served because they were serving 
human needs, that the people them- 
selves would be helped by having 
them there. 

Such organizations as the Con 


| Rochester 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON 


TO REMAIN A WOMAN'S HOTEL EXCLUSIVEL~ 
29th to 30th street, just east of Fifth avenue 
New York. , 
Over 400 rooms. Absolutely Pire-proof. Rates $1.00 day up 
Kestaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen 
Convenient to shopping and theatre district’ 
Caters especially to women traveling or visiting 
New York alone. Also Hotel Westminster, 
Irving place and 16th street. 
European plan $1 per day up. 
American plan $3 per day up. 
A. W. EAGER, Proprietor. 








sumers’ League help the cause of 
suffrage. Still more effective is the 
work of the Women’s Trade Union 
League. The women who carry on 


the movement for getting suffrage do 
not want to have it given in a spirit 
of condescension. They claim it as a 
right. The women of the Trade 
Union League are not asking better 
conditions as a philanthropy, as a 
charity, but as a right, the right that 
they themselves shall have some say 
about what their industrial conditions 
shall be. The women who are carry- 
ing on this agitation for suffrage and 
who do it because they have a right 
to take part in _ political affairs, 
will readily lend their aid to the cause 
other women, who say that 
they must have some right to assert 
their influence in industrial affairs. 


A FANTASTIC TALE. 





Miss Susan B. Anthony’s relatives 
and friends wish to contradict a fan- 
tastic story widely circulated in the 
press to the effect that Miss Anthony 
just before her death called to her 
bedside little Julia Foster Avery, one 
of the young daughters of Mrs. Rachel 
Foster Avery, and said to her, “My 


| child, I bequeath to you my position 


as leader of the women of the world. 
I give you my spirit, and charge that 
you carry on the work which I have 
begun.” Mrs. Avery and Miss Lucy E. 
Anthony unite in declaring the whole 
tale a “When Aunt Susan 
died, little Julia Foster Avery was in 
Germany,” Miss Anthony 
the other day to a 


myth. 


said 
reporter of the 
and Chronicle. 
little girl in the 
Susan 


Lucy 


Democrat 
“She was the dearest 
and Aunt loved her as 
she would have grandchild. 
But the idea of a woman of Aunt Su- 
san’s common sense saying such stuff 


world, 
loved a 


as that is enough to disgust anyone 


who knew her. When Aunt Susan 
died there were at her deathbed Aunt 
Mary (Miss Mary SS. Anthony), Dr. 


Shaw, Dr. Marcena Sherman Ricker, 
Miss Margaret Shanks, the nurse, and 
myself, 
no suggestion of 


seems cruel to 


There was no such scene ana 
such a scene, and it 
an absurd 
Julia Foster 
Avery is a very ardent little suffragist, 
and has already organized a Suffrage 
League of Swarth- 


send such 


story abroad.” Miss 


young people at 


more, Pa., where she lives. In this 
sense, “Aunt Susan’s’” mantle may be 
said to have fallen upon her; but the 


alleged scene at the death-bed is a 


pure fiction. 





THE PUBLIC OPINION BILL. 


There is a hot fight over the public 
opinion bill now pending in Massachu- 
setts. It is a good bill, a step toward 
the initiative and referendum. It 
merely provides that when a given 
number of citizens petition for a popu- 
popular 
vote shall be taken—the vote to have 
no legal validity, as in the case of the 
so-called referendum woman suf- 
frage twelve And it is 
funny to see what a speedy change of 


lar vote on any question, a 


on 
years ago. 
attitude has been made by some promi- 
nent anti-suffragists. They ar- 
dent to have a popular vote with no 
legal validity taken on the question 
of woman and have loudly 
that the result 
makes it the imperative duty of every 


were 


suffrage, 


insisted ever since 


member of the Legislature to vote 
against woman suffrage, no matter 


what his personal convictions may be. 
Now the very same men are protesting 
against allowing other questions to be 
similarly submitted, are declaring that 
the popular vote would probably de- 
cide them wrong, and that legislators 
might not have backbone enough to 
“follow their and sup- 
port a good measure after the popular 
Mr. Charles 
R. Saunders has been especially vehe- 
ment against the public opinion bill, 
and on it (contrasted 
with his utterances for the last twelve 


consciences” 


vote had gone against it. 


his remarks 
years on the woman suffrage referen- 
dum) have been enough to make a cat 
laugh. Within the two, 
Mr. Saunders has making 
himself urging a 
sweeping repeal of the Sunday laws. 
He holds 
ing severely under religious 
and that churches ought 
lowed to ring their bells. 


last day or 


also been 


conspicuous in 


that Massachusetts is suffer- 
bigotry, 


not to be al- 
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WHO'LL WEAR THE BEATEN 
COLORS? 





By Henry Lawson. 





Who'll wear the beaten colors, and 
cheer the beaten men? 

Who'll wear the beaten colors, till our 
time comes again? 

Where sullen crowds are densest, and 
fickle as the sea, 

Who'll wear the beaten colors, 
wear them home with me? 


and 


We wore them back from Ladysmith 
to where the peace was signed, 
And wore them through the London 


streets where Jingoes howled 
behind; 

We wore them to the Queen’s Hall 
while England yelled “Pro- 
Boers!” 

And set them over victory while 


London banged the docrs. 


There’s one would look with startled 
eyes and shrink while I caressed, 

Came I not with the colors of the 
conquered on my breast; 

And twenty thousand Bushmen would 
stand with hands behind, 

And scorn in all their faces for the 
coward of his kind. 


Who'll wear the beaten colors, and 
raise the voice they drowned?— 

It may be when we march again they'll 
hear some other sound. 

Who'll pin the beaten colors on, and 
drive the beaten pen?— 

It may be other steel and ink when 
we march out again! 

—Sydney Bulletin. 





A NATIONAL VIGILANCE COM- 
MITTEE. 


It has become evident that the white 
slave traffic is becoming increasingly 


active in this country. During the 
past six months several foreigners 


have been convicted and are now in 
prison for luring young women across 
the ocean through offers of employ- 
ment, only to immure them in dens of 
vice, where they are held in almost 
hopeless slavery. 

The revelations in the 
Claiche and similar cases in New 
York, and investigations in other 
parts of the country, notably in St. 
Louis, Sault Ste Marie, Denver and 
Oakland, make it absolutely certain 
that there exist in nearly every Amer- 
ican city places where similar condi- 
tions prevail, the victims coming 
sometimes from abroad, and very 
often from the homes of our own peo- 
ple. 

The facts becoming known, there 
has arisen a demand for an organiza- 
tion, national in its scope, the object 
of which shall be to use every avail- 
able means to break un 
and improve local conditions. 

To meet this demand, representa- 
tives of a number of reform organiza- 
tions met in New York last Septem- 
ber, and it 
National Vigilance 
be formed. 

This Committee is now nearly com- 
pleted, and is composed of men and 
women of national reputation and 
wide influence. Its work will be: 

1. To break up the international 
white slave traffic by attacking 
sources. 

2. To act as an auxiliary to the 
United States Government, and as an 
ally to similar associations in foreign 
countries, thus completing the organiz- 
ation of the civilized world. 

3. To stimulate the formation of 
associations in all of our cities to 
warn and protect 
and to improve local conditions. 

4. To co-operate with all associa- 
tions whose work is in harmony with 
ours, and constitute for them a centre 
of information, suggestion and as- 
sistance. 

5. To 


Spriggs, 


Committee should 


investigate instances 
wrong-doing to girls and women, to 
care for them, and to see that the 
offenders are punished. 

The following persons have con- 
sented to serve on the committee: 

Miss Grace H. Dodge, of New York. 

Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore. 

James B. Reynolds, of New York. 

Dr. Robt. N. Willson, of Philadel- 
phia. 

Henry W. Wilbur, of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Arria S. Huntington, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Bishop Wm. N. MeVickar, of Provi- 
dence. 

B. S. Steadwell, of La Crosse, Wis 

Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, of New 
York. 

Robert Garrett, of Baltimore. 

Francis J. Garrison, of Boston. 


Mrs. Anna Rice Powell, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Rev. Sidney C. Kendall, of Califor- 
nia. 


Prof. Edw. B. Rawson, of New York. 
Dr. Prince A. Morrow, of New York. 
Rev. Frederick B. Allen, of Boston. 

Dr. Ernest Ashton Smith, of Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Dr. O. 
more. 

Besides the foregoing, the great na- 
tional reform associations will be in- 
vited to name representatives to serve 
on the committee. 

The details concerning the methods 
of work to be conducted by the com- 
mittee cannot be made public. In- 
deed, they are yet to be worked out. 
But that they will be carried out in- 
telligently and energetically is as- 
sured by the personnel of the com- 
mittee. 

It may be said in a general way 
that the endeavor will be to search out 
the sources and routes of the traffic, 
and to assist the authorities to ascer- 


Edward Janney, of Balti- 


this traffic, | 


was then decided that a! 


its | 


girls and women, | 


of | 


tain the facts, with the hope that 
when the data are at hand, an effec- 
tive remedy may be found and ap- 
plied. On the other hand, the work 
is preventive, largely through the 
moral education of the young, as it 
is clear that the only really effective 
method of combatting the white slave 
traffic and all other forms of im- 
purity is to create virtuous men and 
women. When these become suffi- 
ciently numerous and actively inter 
ested in any community, vice will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

It is the hope and expectation of 
the committee that its purpose will 
appeal to our people, and that they 
will give it their hearty and practical 
support and encouragement. 

O. Edward Janney, M.D. 
Provisional Chairman. 
837 N. Eutaw street, Baltimore. 





BIG WOMAN VOTE IN TORONTO. 

The recent city election in Toronto 
resulted in a complete victory for the 
“dry” ticket. The press despatches 
Say: 

“The wets were taken by surprise, 
and utterly routed. The largest wo- 
man vote ever known in Toronto was 
cast. The joints have been running 
it high-handed, and the people be- 
came alarmed for the safety of the 
boys.” 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Of all places in the world, in South 
Carolina, and of all organizations in 
the world, in the Episcopal church, a 
woman's suffrage movement has de- 
veloped. It is hard to imagine a more 
complete combination of social con- 
servatism than a South Carolina Epis- 
copalian. Yet one of the leading 
churches of that denomination has 
sent delegates to the approaching 
convention instructed to urge that 
women be given votes and full rights 
in all church and parish affairs. At 
present they have no voice, but prac- 
tically carry all the burden and do all 
the work and are content to wait for 
their pay, either in currency or thanks, 
until they get to heaven.—Richmond 
(Va.) Leader. 


A WOMAN'S INVENTION. 





Every day thousands of women stand 
in street cars and hang on by straps 
which have been handled by every- 
body. A bright woman has invented an 
“individual car-strap,” made of web- 
bing and easily adjustable, simply by 
attaching the hook to the regular car- 
strap. The webbing is more comfort- 
jable to hold than the leather, comes 
down lower, is a great protection to 
}one’s gloves, and can be kept perfectly 
clean—a matter of no small sanitary 
value, and a comfort to all who object 
|to germs. The device is light, and 
easily carried in pocket or bag. Price 
|25 cents, or 26 cents post paid. The 
price may be sent in stamps. The 
agent for it is Mrs. Jennie M. Merrick, 
7 White street, East Boston, Mass. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


| iene 


Tennessee. 











At the April meeting of the Mem- 
| his Equal Rights Club, Mrs. Martha 
| E. M. Allen, president of the Tennes- 
| see E. S. A., addressed the club as 


| follows: 


at our feet the sheaves of full grain 
gathered for our. use. We either 
glance carelessly at them and pass on, 
or stoop and lift them for a closer 
inspection. 

It was so in the case of 
dential suffrage sheaf which 
at my feet last December. 


dropped 
I at first 


weigh too heavily against my 
duties or inclinations, when the sad 
yet gentle tones of our dear Mrs. 
Lide Meriwether, saying, “I am _ not 
able to carry it, but would like to see 





me to resist. I stooped to the burden, 
and found it had wings to lift me; and 


|have found it was ready to sail out 
j}into space, and that it has carried 
me out of the local into the State, 


and now has tenderly, quietly startled 


this presi- | 


|for a 
As the years roll around, they drop | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 





of civilization will be immeasurably 
quickened.” 

And thus will our government be 
recognized as builded upon a founda- 
tion of consecrated homes, and men 
and women, the heart and brain, will 
be tuned in that harmony of honest 
purpose guiding every ballot and gov- 
erning every law. Then justice and 
mercy, with love and peace insepar- 
able, will leave their stamp on all our 
land. 

England’s mothers and daughters 
are crying out for this progress. In 
four States of our country, women 
stand with the men for good govern- 
ment and equal suffrage. In 22 States 
women have school suffrage. Let us 
ask it for all our States, not as a 
favor, but as a matter of simple jus- 
tice to all, both men and women. 

I would touch upon many points of 
local, State and national interest in 
this connection, but will leave it for 
you and future meetings, knowing 
that your interest, as has my own, 
will grow with this grand truth, that 
woman and man must rule this world. 
I believe this to be one of the means 
God will use to bring that long-ex- 
pected time when His reign shall be 
established upon this earth. 





Indiana. 





Miss Mary N. Chase is meeting with 
good success in Indiana. She has or- 
ganized nine clubs and committees. 
She finds a good deal of suffrage senti- 
ment, especially through the central 
part of the State, where there are 
many Quakers. One minister told her 
that there are 25,000 Quakers in Indi- 
ana, and he thought they would stand 
almost a unit for woman suffrage. 
Miss Chase writes: 

“Last Sunday I spoke at a mass 
meeting at Redkey and had a crowd. 
The Methodist minister invited me to 
speak on woman suffrage in his 
church on Sunday, and the United 
Brethren minister was so interested 
in the cause that he gave a good suf- 
frage talk in the evening.” 


Ohio. 





A series of suffrage conventions is 
about to be held, with Rev. Anna H. 


Shaw as the principal speaker. She 
will visit Elyria, Cleveland, Geneva, 
Jefferson, Ashtabula, Conneaut, Lis- 
|bon, Clyde, Fremont, Sandusky and 


Springfield. 





West Virginia. 





At the last meeting of the Wheeling 
P. E. Club, held at the home of Mrs. 
M. Anna Hall, on April 7, the dele- 
gates to Chicago gave a report of the 
National Convention, and the club 
passed a vote of thanks to Dr. A. J. 
Mitchell and Messrs. J. G. Hearne 
John Nugent and S. B. Montgomery, 
members of the West Virginia Legis- 
lature who worked for the passage 
of the woman suffrage bill. 

Resolutions were also passed on the 
death of Mrs. E. J. McFadden. 

At the conclusion, a delightful lun- 
cheon was served. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The teachers of Topeka, Kan., have 
had their salaries raised. 

Colorado Springs voted for municipal 
ownership at the recent election. 


Charles Wagner says he should like 
to define a Christian as “a just man 
who knows how to fight.” 


A London firm that lately advertised 
woman typewriter at $3.75 a 


week, got 397 replies 


Belgium was the first country to or- 
ganize domestic training schools. The 
earliest was started there in 1889. 


Tne Woman Suffrage Association of 
Germany puts on all its letters a stamp 
showing a woman holding up broken 


refused to lift it, thinking it would | chains, with the sun rising behind her. 
other | 





Congress of Mothers 
will celebrate its 10th anniversary at 
Los Angeles in May. The first Na- 
tional Congress of Fathers has not yet 


The National 


it in place again,” were too much for| jeen called 


The nineteen women elected as 


only for a few moments have I felt) members of the Finnish Diet are the 
it a weight to be carried, but rather | first women to sit in any national leg- 
| islature; 


but not the last.—Christian 


| Endeavor World. 


me into the fact that we are members | 


lof the great National body of brave, 
| working, demanding women. And my 
‘life appears to expand with each new 
leall to duty. 

| You of this dear local branch of 
| workers, so brave in the past, will 
|not shrink from the demands of the 
‘present or future, and, I know, will 
|help to bring our dear old Tennessee 
jup to the front ranks for harmony. 
itruth, and justice, always ready 
|help hasten the day when every man 
and woman shall know their duty to 
|} home and nation, and rejoice to do i 


from the highest, not the lowest, mo- 
tives. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton once said, 
“IT know nothing that could be _ bor- 


rowed from the past which would im- 
prove women’s or men’s present con- 
dition. When women fully awake to 
the beauty and value of science, 
philosophy and government, then will 
the first note of perfect harmony be 
touched; then will the great organ of 
humanity be played on all its keys. 
with every stop rightly adjusted, and 
with louder, loftier strains, the march 








Massachusetts 121 
towns that pay their teachers less 
than $40 a month. Of these, 74 towns 
pay less than a dollar a day for the 
working days of the year. 


Schmidlapp, the well-known 


There are in 


Mr. 


| Cincinnati banker, has been moved by 


| 
| 





the Thaw trial to establish a fund of 
$250,000 for the benefit of poor girls in 
distress, who need shelter or educa- 


to | tion. 


There are about three hundred socie- 


t | ties in the United States organized to 


prevent some kind of cruelty. They 
unite in asking that “Mercy” Sunday 
be established, to emphasize the need 
of protecting the helpless. 





An edict against trailing skirts has 


been issued at Prague. The city is suf-. 


fering from a typhoid fever epidemic, 
due to an impure water supply, and it 
is held that trailing gowns help to 
spread the germs. 





The women of Edgefield, S. C., who 
are interested in civic improvement, 





have had more than fifty choice oaks 
planted around the public square and 
along the chief streets. 





wr. Anita Augspurg, one of the 
prominent suffragists of Germany, has 
built herself a beautiful house in the 
Isarthal, in Bavaria, and there she in- 
dulges her love for gardening, riding 
and breaking in horses. 





You are not responsible for the dis- 
position you are born with, but for the 
disposition you die with. It can be 
changed. Family characteristics may 
be chosen or repudiated by the deter- 
mination of the character-builder.— 
Maltbie D. Babcock. 





The woman suffragist movement is a 
strong one in Great Britain notwith- 
standing its many defeats. R. D. Holt. 
Liberal, has just been elected to Parlia- 
ment by a majority of 1,157 over the 
Unionist candidate. The Liberal vote 
was cut in two, because of the opposi- 
tion of woman suffragists.—Chicago 
Advance. 





In each of two recent shorthand con- 
tests, one in this country and the 
other in France, a woman won. A 
Boston woman wrote 225 words a 
minute for 15 minutes, and another 
won the championship in typewriting. 
In the contest in Paris, a woman won 
over 150 competitors by writing 16,- 
500 words in four hours. 





Israel Zangwill, at the indignation 
meeting over the refusal of the oppon- 
ents of woman suffrage in Parliament 
to let the question come to a vote, wit- 
tily said: “Women are not always to 
remain just what they have been in 
the past. Otherwise, why did not Eve 
remain a rib?’ 


Miss Mary S. Anthony’s will has 
been admitted to probate. She left all 
her property to Miss Shaw and Miss 
Lucy E. Anthony, to be used for suf- 
frage. The estate consisted of $18,000, 
in personal property, and the An- 
thony home, valued at $4,000. Miss 
Shaw, Miss L. E. Anthony and Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery are the execu- 
tors. 

The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
of Chicago held a crowded meeting 
recently to rejoice over an increase 
of wages that they have secured. 
National officials of the Union an- 


nounced that an effort would be made | 


to get women operators equal wages 
with men. It was pointed out that in 
Many cases where men and women 


Bonds.” The procession was led by 
Frank Hurley, a high school pupil, on 
a pony. The students have worked 
hard all the spring in the interest of 
the bond issue of $25,000 for a new 
high school. Several of them stood at 
each of the voting places on election 
day, distributing cards and asking 
everyone to vote for the bonds. 


Two-thirds of the principal cities 
of Kansas elected law-and-order tick- 
ets at the recent election. Gov. 
Hoch and Attorney-General Jackson 
are reported to be jubilant over the 
result. 

Two years ago Finland was being 
denationalized and Russified with a 
vengeance, and the world was lament- 
ing over the loss of her liberties. To- 
day she is not only a veritable oasis 
in the Russian political wilderness, 
but one of the most “advanced” and 
interesting little countries in Europe 
or in the eastern hemisphere. She 
has outstripped New Zealand as the 
“woman’s paradise” and as the sociolo- 
gical laboratory of civilization. 
Another remarkable result is the elec- 
tion of 19 women to the National As- 
sembly, and the support of these can- 
didates was by no means confined to 
voters of the fair sex. Thus Finland 
is the first of European countries to 
enfranchise woman and make her 
eligible to office. She is also the first 
to signalize so great a change by im- 
mediate action on a large scale. The 
spectacle of so many women deliberat- 
ing and legislating side by side with 
men in a National Assembly will be 
an extraordinary one. That it will 
give woman suffrage a new stimulus 
scarcely needs saying.—Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 





HUMOROUS. 





Sunday-School Teacher—‘Who can 
tell me the meaning of the word ‘re- 
pentance’?” (A _ pause.) Teacher— 
“What is it that we feel after we have 
done something wrong?” Little Willie 
—‘Papa’s slipper.”—Judge. 


“If we had instinct,” he said, “we 
should know everything we needed to 
know without learning it; but we’ve 
got reason, and so we have to study 
ourselves ‘most blind, or be a fool.”— 
Harper’s Weekly. 

“What made you 
jtoward the prisoner?” 

“Well,” answered the juror, “after 
being locked up away from home and 
friends curselves, we realized what it 
is to be in the clutches of the law and 


sO sympathetic 





operators of equal ability worked by 
turns on the same wire, the wages of 
the woman would be $60 a month, 
while the man would receive $75. The 
women belong to the union now, and 
received their share of the 10 and 15 
per cent, increases just granted by the 
Western Union and Postal companies 
respectively, but the proportionate 
wages were not affected. 


The Methodist Times of Loudon, | 
the journal with which Hugh Price 
Hughes aroused English Wesleyanism 
to new vigor, has a fine sentence in 
one of its clarion calls to the church 
of today. It says: “There is no more 
cunning device of the devil 
persuade the servants of Jesus Christ | 
to fight with bow and arrows in the} 
days of repeating rifles.... Those | 
who cling to the old methods in the 
days when a democratic citizenship 
can command the whole _ forces of 
municipal government and utilize all 
the powers of applied science show an 
imbecile conservatism.”” The women | 
who want to limit all other women to 
“indirect influence” are clinging to the 
use of bow and arrows in the fight 
with evil, instead of adopting the re- 
peating rifle. 





The Seattle Post Intelligencer de- 
scribes the riding down of the suf- 


fragettes by mounted police and the 
knocking down and injuring of many 
women. It adds: “A system of re- 
pression which would tolerate the rid- 
ing down with galloping horses of a 
procession of women who are merely 
bent upon expressing their political 
views to members of the government, | 
would be inconceivable in the United 
States today. It is incomprehensible, 
almost, that such severe measures 
should be taken in London against un- 
armed fanatics of the weaker sex. It 
predicates a total lack of sense: of 
humor.’ The matter roused so much 
indignation that the police have now 
been instructed to use as little violence 
as possible in arresting the women. 





On the evening before the recent 
election in Argentine, Kan., 150 high 
school boys and girls marched through 
the streets carrying banners with the 


felt sorry for him.’’-—Washington Star. 


“So glad you've finally managed to 
visit us,” said Mrs. Furze Famley of 
| Virginia. “Come right into the pic- 
|ture gallery; I want to show you my 
old masters—”’ “Gracious!”’ exclaimed 
|Mrs. New-Rich of Chicago, “I didn’t 
| know you was ever a slave.’’—Phila- 
|delphia Press. 
| 


| “Not so ’appy at ‘ome now, Bill? 
|Ow’s that?” 

“Why, since farver’s jined the Sal- 
vation Harmy it’s bin something sick- 


ening. No fights, no chucking lodgers 


than to | dahnstairs, no thumping the missus— 


nothing. I shall ‘ook it.’’—Ally 


Sloper’s Half Holiday. 


| no 


George Meredith, the novelist, lives 
in a house that is small, though com- 
fortable. One day he was showing a 
friend over the place, and the visitor 


said: “In your books you’ describe 
huge castles and baronial halls, but 


when you come to build you put up a 
little house like this. Why is it?’ 
“Well,” replied the author, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “it is hecause words 
are cheaper than stones.” 





Nobody outside the journalistic pro- 
fession has any idea how hard it is for 
an editor to please some of his read- 
ers. For instance, referring to a pub- 
lie man’s reputation for carelessness in 
the matter of his toilet, a paper an- 
nounced: 

“Mr. Maguire will wash himself he- 
fore he assumes the office of town 
clerk.” 

This made Maguire furious, and he 


demanded a retraction. It appeared 
thus: 
“Mr. Maguire requests us to deny 


that he will wash himself before he 
assumes the office of town clerk.” 

Oddlv enough, this only enraged Ma- 
guire the more. 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 


Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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